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POLITICS. 
(The prolixity of this /eading article need not alarm, even 
ihe indolent. The propriety of the style and the senti- 
ment, will fix the attention of the most cursory reader. ] 


FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE PEACE.s 


hat will be the effect of the peace on the immediate 
parties ae 


This is a question far more complicated and 
dificult than the first. For France, the terms of 
ihe peace are certainly very glorious and advan- 
azeous. She retains all those acquisitions on the 
jontinent, which have raised her to Colossal great- 
ess; and she recovers all that had been conquered 
tom her, by the arms of Great Britain, in the East 
nd West Indies. 

Candour wil! not permit us to say, that they are 
like glorious for Great Britain, or any way equal to 
the magninimity, with which she has conducted the 
av, and maintained a combat, against the pro- 
ress of a destructive system. Besides failing in 
uw: principal objects, she has recognised an ag- 

rcndizement to France, which, if the latter shall 

e-sess an efficient and stable government, threat- 
to render her the preponderating power. 
While France retains every thing in Europe, of 
hich she has been known to desire the permanent 
ssession, and regains all that she had lost else- 
here, Great Britain has yielded up all that she 
al taken from France, and the greatest part of 
hat she had taken from her allies, reserving only 
te islands of Ceylon and Trinidad. It is true, 
at 'yance has likewise consented to make resti- 
tion, in favour of the allies of Great Britain, to 
hom the preservation of Portugal, in its integrity, 
ust be allowed to be a point, important. Itis to 
‘remembered, that this is also consonant with 
e policy of France, which always has been, not 
acerandize Spain, at the expense of Portugal. 
truth, the cencessions of France are but osten- 
ie....those of Great Britain real. It must, there- 
e¢, be admitted, that the latter has treated upon 
'Bequal terms. 
lh going thus far, however, we do not mean to 
igen the wisdom of the English government. It 
uld ill become us to pass sentence on the acts 
t foreign administration, in the management of 
own concerns; and, were we even to feel as 
glishmen, we Should condemn with caution. It 
ertain that the situation of Great Britain offered 
'a choice of serious and perplexing difficulties. 
ere appears to have been no ground to expect 
na continuance of the war, the attainment of 
it, in the language of English policy, were 
ed essential oljects. The restoration of the 
IENT MONARCHY, by foreign means, had long 
h a desperate project. The aggrandizement 
France had been before acquiesced 1n, or rati- 
by all the other principal powers of Europe, 
by those at whose immediate expense it had 
accomplished. Great Britain, powerful at 
but not so by land, when compared with 
ce, could not have repaired the evil by her own 
ts; and, even if a new coalition could have 
t formed, there seemed little prospect of one 
ito the immense task. At home, there were 
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evident symptoms of a depreciated and depreciat- 
ing currency, which threatened to involve the 
whole fabric of public credit, and with it, perhaps, 
the whole system of British industry, in one great 
ruins The nation had long been struggling under 
a load of taxes, heavy beyond example....[t liad 
recently smarted under the dreadful scourge of a 
scarcity of bread.... Who can say what, in such a 
situation, was the real temper of the people, or 
how far their acquiescence in a continuance of the 
war could have been relied upon! Those were per- 
plexing considerations, this was an anxious ques- 
tion forthe government. Perhaps a prompt peace 
had become indispensible. 

On the cther side, there is great reason to be- 
lieve, that France had as cogent reasons to desire 
peace as Great Britain, and would have been satis- 
fied to allow to the latter more favourable terms, 
rather than to have broken off the negociation. 
So far as domestic considerations could have an 
influence, no doubt, peace was a matter of the 
first necessity to her. Nodoubt, the nation must 
have eagerly desired it....And what political con- 
siderations stood in the way? What had Buona- 
parte to hope from a continuance of the war? If 
the invasion of England was ever seriously in- 
tended, it is presumable the time for the attempt 
had passed; there had been leisure enough for 
ample preparation to repel it; the chances arainst 
its succeeding were many; from the vast means 
which must have been employed, to give any 
prospect of success, a failure might have been at- 
tended with consequences, dangerous to the poli- 
tical existence of the chief consul. With his 
Sagacity, would he have hazarded an invasion on 
such terms? 

Laying aside invasion then, we may say, that, 
from the vast superiority of the marine of Great 
Britain, the chances by a continuance of the war, 
seem to have been in her favour. 

These are data from which to infer the possibi- 
lity of better terms, had the British cabinet been 
resolved to obtain them, or to persevere in hostili- 
ties. But who can say that the personal character 
of the chief consul may not have rendered that in- 
ference fallacious, which had otherwise been just ! 
Who can say that Great Britain may not have had 
to fear new and more formidable ccmbinations in 
the north? 

Much remains to be known, before a judgment 
ought to be pronounced. Nor should it be over- 
looked, that Ceylon and ‘Trinidad are truly valuable 
possessions. The former, in a considerable de- 
gree, transfers from the Dutch to the English, the 
trade in spices: the latter is capable of becoming 
avery important colony in itself, and from its 
proximity to the Spanish settlements in South 
America, very important also, in cojlateral conse- 
quences. 

But the main question recurs....How will the 
peace affect the two parties intrinsically? 

As to Great Britain, if some of her branches of 
trade, for which she was indebted to the war, shall 
be now lost to her, or diminished, others which 
have been interrupted, will again be restored. We 
believe, however, that the balance in this particu- 
lar will be in her favour. But what will be the 
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permanent effect? Will not France, exonerated 
from debt, and occupying new and extensive 
regions, which have increased both her agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing resources, become a more 
formidable competitor than ever? Will Great Bri- 
tain, with so enormous an increase of debt and 
taxes, be able successfully to maintain the compe- 
tition! These are serious questions, but to which 
none but unce?Main answers can be given. If 
France remains a military despotism, or if she re- 
lepses into anarchy, she can hardly be dangerous. 
‘iuch will depend upon the form of government 
she shall assume. 
confidence and good will....one that shall systeina- 
tically protect property and industry....then must 
she indeed become a very powerful competitor: If 
the reverse, the conclusion must be different. 

What may be the operation of an increase of 
debt and taxes upon Great Britain, it is not easy 
to predict. In times past, her debt, serving in @ 
great degree as capital, has extended her trade and 
manufactures. Has it at length reached the point 
when it must cease to have this effect, and pro- 
duce an opposite result? This remains to be seen, 
and prudence ought not to risk a conjecture. 
Considering the prodigious ascendant that Great 
Britain has gained over the rest of the world, in 
commercial end manufacturing pursuits....consi- 
dering that she is, in an eminent degree, both 
theoretically and practically, versed in the science 
of trade, finance, and other branches of political 
economy....considering the very substantial mea- 
sures, which have latterly been adopted, to prop 
and sustain her credit....and considering the vigour 
of her political constitution, evincing in the late 
contest, how capable she is of bringing into action 
for every purpose, all her energies and resources 
swe deem it most probable, that she will sur- 
mountthe embarrassments, incident to a return of 
peace, after a violent state of war, and will con- 
tinue to maintain a primary station, as a commer- 
cial and maritime state. But it cannot be dis- 
sembled, that the intrinsic resources and power of 
France have now augmented to a degree, which, 
unless cramped by the defects of a bad govern- 
ment, are too likely to give her a great ascendant 
over her ancient rival...too likely, because, as citizens 
of the world, and as Americans, we believe it to 
be desirable that an EQuiILrsrium should exist 
between these two nations, and serve mutually to 
bridle their ambition. 

As to France....what shall we say? Who will 
undertake to forteli the future fortunes of a nation, 
which, in the same hour, exhibits all the varieties 
of the human character? Who will attempt to ex- 
plore the heights, or fathom the depths of the 
resplendent and profound genius of Buonaparte ? 
Who will pretend to set limits to his achievements? 
Or to say, what he may or may not accomplish? 

The temporary destiny of France seems to hang 
upon the life of this extraordinary man. Remove 
him, and all is probably once more afloat in that 
country. It certainly has no safe political consti- 
tution, because none ,that inspires or attracts either 
national affections, or national prejudices....unless it 
shall shortly. acquire one, its fortunes are pregafi- 
ous, its advantages evanescent. 
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If the distinguished chief, who now wields the 
sceptre, shail elevate his aim to true glory, he 
vill not content himself with a system to last only 
his day....He will endeavour to consecrate his 
fame, by giving to France a well adjusted social 
organization; a constitution, which, adapted to the 
character and circumstances of the nation, and 
discarding the wild whimsies of dreaming philoso- 
phists, shall establish her prosperity on the solid 
principles of public order. ‘This accomplished, 
her acquisitions will form the basis of substantial 
and durable greatness. If otherwise, they will flit 
away, like the painted forms of a magic lanthern. 

France assuredly will be now, more than ever, an 
object of jealousy to all the powers of Europe; be- 
eause she is now, more than ever, to be feared. 
The states, at whose expense she has been aggran- 
dized, will not easily forgive her, or become recon- 
ciled to their consequent inferiority, or insignifi- 
cance. Those who, in the scramble for spoil, 
seem to have lost sight of their permanent inter- 
est, in the prospect of momentary gain, will now, 
when ‘the game is over, sce through a juster 
inedium, andassuredly will they stand aghast at the 
gigantic stature of that power which they have con- 
tributed to rear. But they all will watch for the 
moment, when they may attempt to remedy the 
mischief; and should France be cursed by a feeble 
or distracted government, opportunities to break 
with her will not long be wanting. 

Besides the accession of territory, sea-coast, kc. 
Trance has doubtless profited by the abolition of 
some oppressive feedal burdens, as well as of some 
pernicious financial establishments, interwoven in 
her old system of administration; and the cultiva- 
tors of her soil find their situation much improved. 
But to insure solidity to her acquisitions, every 
thing, in our couception, turns upon the guestion, 
Is she to have a stable form of government? If so, 
we may hazard the opinion, that she will be out of 
the reach of ordinary casualties; but if not, her 
present gréatness will be soon changed into wretch- 
edness and insignificance. Buonaparte is evidently 
endeavouring to Jay the foundation of some durable 
political establishment, éut in what shape can only 
be conjectured....most probably in that of a new 
anonarchical dynasty, of which he will be the source. 
The re-establishment-of the catholic religion is a 
most potent engine for this purpose. 

What a mirror does the present situation of 
France hold up to the enthusiastic admirers of her 
revolution, in which to behold their folly! The 
religious fanatics will in vain look for the downfall 
ef papacy, on which they dwelt with so much 
delight. Political fanatics will equally in vein 
look there for an establishment of their visionary 
and extravagant theories of /iderty and equality. A 
military despotism erected, and the reign of the 
pope renewed, mock their reveries, and admonish 
them, though perhaps in vain, to learn wisdom 
trom those, whom they have hated, and sought 
every occasion to traduce. 


What will be the effects of the peace upen the civil- 
ised world at large? 

The limits which we have necessarily assigned 
to these reflections, compel us to treat this part of 
eur subject in a manner which, in proportion to 
its magnitude, must be brief and superficial. 

If we may venture to hope that the peace will be 
durable, we must conclude that it will, in many 
respects, be productive of advantages. Peace, in 
the abstract, is a great blessing to mankind. it 
ought at present to be the more welcome, as it may 
tend to suoth the angry, the turbulent, and the 
mualevoient passions ofa very peculiar war; pas- 
sions which, agitaling government, and troubling 
sOcial intercourse, have, by immediate participa- 
tion, or by sympathy, been more or fess felt in 
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sulting from the war, which, in a variety of forms, 
have embarrassed industry and commerce, will 
now be removed, and many of the most valuable 
arts of peace, which in diiferent countries have 
been suspended or paralized, will again revive. 

The satisfaction to be drawn from these consi- 
derations is, however, unavoidably alloyed by the 
upprehension that a state of peace may not be of 
long duration, ‘loo many powers have been muti- 
lated or humbled, or both, not to feel a vindictive 
disposition towards those, which have caused or 
connived at their misfortunes. Between some of 
these, in the very arrangements, which have con- 
tributed to the present calm, the seeds of rupture 
appear to have been already, perhaps, purposely 
sown. France, as observed in a former number, 
has become too formidable, not to be generally 
dreaded. She is also too powerful, not to expe- 
rience all the workings of an overbearing ambition 
sesehot to carry her superiority, in a manner which 
will continually nourish in others jealousy and en- 
mity. ‘That great power js never moderate nor 
equitable, is an axiom in politics, confirmed by the 
Very few exceptions which history records. The 
state of France, by no means reduced into any 
fixed or stable order, nor likely soon to become so; 
the genius of her people passionately devoted to 
military glory; the probable policy of the govern- 
ment, to let off the * morbid humours,”’? which 
may be expected to spring from a situation, pre- 
ceded by a complete social disorganization, and 
at variance with all the principles and passions 
which led to it: these, and other circumstances, 
that might be enumerated, afford too much cause 
to fearthat, as to Europe at large, the peace, which 
has been established, may prové littie better than 
an armistice. 

The most important light, however, in which 
the peace can be considered, is the view of it, as 
anoccurrence, which completes the sanction, which 
Europe has given to the French revolution, and 
ailixes the seal to that greatness, at which l’rance 
had arrived, by her successes in the war. The 
subversion of one of the first thrones of Europe, by 
a popular insurrection, which, by the splendour of 
heroic deeds, has almost given a lustre to crime: 
the substitution of a form of government, which, 
under the name of a republic, is, in essence, far 
more despotic than that, to which it has succeeded: 
a country, formerly one of the most potent, now 
immensely aggrandized, not only by a great addi- 
tion of territory and people, but by a relative situ- 
ation so improved and commanding, as to render 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and even Italy little 
better than provinces: these prodigious results, 
changing essentially the condition of Kurope, may 
be regarded as having received their consumma- 
tion from the peace; because, so long as the war 
lasted, there was a possible chance in the chapter 
of accidents, which might have varied the issue. 
The elevation of Buonaparte to the high station 
which he occupies, rescued France from a most 
critical and perilous situation. His death, the 
more probable from moment to moment, because 
assassination constantly aims her poignard at his 
bosom, would be likely again to precipitate that 
country into a similar situation, with an aggrava- 
tion of the danger. 

Placed, as she is, in the centre of Europe, with 
such various means of alimenting the mutual rival- 
ships of Austria and Prussia....Russia at sogreat a 
distance....Engiand discouraged by the ill termi- 
nation of a most expensive war....in vain do we 
‘look around for a counterpoise to so enormous and 
politic a power. The spectacle is eminently in- 
auspicious to the real independence and safety of 
every neighbouring state; and even distant regions 
may have motives to behold it with anyicty. 

Vice triumphant is ever of pernicious example. 
In a private man, it is injurious, within the whole 
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‘French revolution has been such as, with virtuous 








rank and character, the sphere of its influence is @ op 
proportionably extended; in a nation, especially § jj, 
a great nation, the poisonous contagion pervades & ;),, 
the mass of mankind. Though Irance, inthe pro- @ ., 
gress of her revolution, has been distinguished by @ of 
great crimes, she has been no less distinguished 
by great achievements. ‘lhough she has iailed in 
her primitive object, her arms have procured for § ), .. 
her brilliant substitutes; we will not say equiva- § ..;, 
lents, for what is the equivalent of liberty, rightly 9” | 
understood, and well secured! ‘Those substitutes, 


however, attract the admiration of all, but the truly ey? 
wise. ‘Lhe bulk of mankind penetrate not beyond unp 
the surface....with them, form passes for substance, pea 
and they frequently bestow applause on that, which ff... 


merits condemnation. To the many, in all coun- §,,, . 
tries, France will appear a glorious republic, § .»;j 
which, in the sacred cause of /iderty, has triumphed § ; 9» 


over the despots of the earth; rather than in the ‘ 
true light of a nation which, mistaking the real J, .), 
character of that inestimable object, has made um § ,., 
exampled and [fruitless sacrifices to obtain a base, § ©: 


counterfeit; and which, by the frantic and destruc- §f coc 
tive homage paid to this, has, as far as possible, § cos: 
brought into disgrace and discredit the amiable § ract; 
original; and has finished, by exchanging its old § dom 
fetters for new ones, more galling and more ops § weil 
pressive. Demagogues every where will promote §f spec 
the fatal delusion. Already have we heard a @ by t: 
man*, once prime minister, now a leading senator ff Prov 
of England, proclaim the triumph of France, as Jeven 
the success oi mankind, and cloathing his paricidal § sym; 
language, in the hallowed garb of patriotism, invite Jexec 
his countrymen to rejoice at an issue of the con- J wHo 
test, which threatens the essential interests, if §that . 
not the independence and saiety of their native @ pafile 
country. Already have we seen the citizens of 
London endure, in the midst of their capital, a pub- 
lic inscription, designating the chief of the French Mn. 
republic, by the extravagant, may we not call it, Len 
the blasphemous title of “ Saviour of the Universe.” Se 

Is there not then too much reason to appre- setidad 
hend, that so dazzling a result in the affairs offfto be 
France, may overbalance the impressions of herffproper 
crimes and misfortunes, and, veiling the dissap- 
poimtment of her attempt to obtain a free govern- 
ment, have an extensive influence upen nations, ges 
injurious to their moral principles, hurtful to their fol 
civil habits, and dangerous to their public order? zens, 
Will it be surprising, if, in consequence of this Unite 
social disorganization shall be scen to progress ing} lievec 
other countries, while, perhaps, France herselff @"P 
may be advancing Ina contrary direction? Sheuidfl 
this be the case, menaced from without, by the 
overawing power of France; withiiwtorn by di 
sentions, or enfeebied by revolutionary tendencies 
how precarious will be their lot? 

Amidst the reflections, suggested by this mo 
mentous subject, it is not the least unpleasant 
that, while on the one hand, the course of the 
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and considerate men, to damp their zeal, even fo 
temperate and useful reform, lest it should end is 
revoiution and anarchy: on the other, it has held 
cut strong temptations to daring and ambitiou 
demagorues, to endeavour to overthrow the estal 
lished order, whatever it may be, in the hepe a 
elevating themselves to supreme and despoti 
power. it has afiorded deep instruction in th 
iatal science of disorganization, and has furnishe 
its adepts with more powerful weapons than the 
before possessed. In both ways, the cause 4 
rational reform, of genuine liberty, seems to hav 
suifered a severe biow. 

On the whole, so iar as the peace may be consi 
dered as putting the finishing hand to the revol 
tionary aggrandizement of brance, viewed on 
large and extensive scale, it probably portend 
much mire evil Khan good to mankinue Oa tl 
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one Side, are seen the fleeting benefits of a short- 
lived tranquillity; on the other, the destruction of 
the ancient balance of Europe....new and more 
coyent motives of jealousy and disquietude, in most 
of the different cabinets....the extensive dissemi- 
nation of false principles in religion, morals and 
politics....a most dangerous example to mankind, 
because decorated with the seducing insignia of 
glory and greatness. 

But it may be said, that these reflections ascribe 
to an effect, what is due to a cause; to the peace 
itself, what is more justly to be attributed to an 
unparalleled success in arms, rendering such a 
peace inevitable. “The criticism may be. just; we 
are not anxious to examine it, as our aim is merely 
to displ: ay the probable consequences of a splendid 
and triumphant termination of the French revolu- 
Hon. 

We are aware too, thatthe conclusions we have 

jJuleed, are to be advanced with much diffidence 
snd hesitation. In matters of so vast and compli- 

aE a nature, depending on such) avariety of 
- B secret, as well as visible springs ; inv olving all the 
» Bcoasiderations, domestic. and foreign, which cha- 
> Bracterize the situation of so many different king- 
1 Bdoms and states; anticipations of this. sort may 
~ Bwell deserve the denomination of rash and futile 
© speculation. This wili least of all be relied upon 
a Bby those, who, admitting the operation of a special 
yr f Providence in the affairs of men, perceive in the 

1s Bevents of the present extraordinary era, striking 
al J symptoms of the action of that Providence, in the 
te Bexecution of some great and unknown design; and 
n- | wHo will continue to look for the developement of 
if Fthat design by means, and in ways which must 
ve pbatile all the con jectures of short-sighted mortals. 


ch Mr. OLDscHoeL, 
it Lenclose for your use, a precious cemocratique morceau. 
Mit needs no comment. The learned will jndge of irs political 
and literary merit, and how far it may be entitled to pre- 
re-B servation, as a model of eloquence. Its authenticity is not 
offfto be doubted; and, whatever publicity you may think 
hergproper to give ir, will oblige 


ap- 

rne [FROM A SAVANNAR PAPER. | ; 

~* Evtessus. SeyMour AND WooLHoprer—You wilt much 
AS oblige a number of your subscribers, by publishing the 
CIR following address of general Jackson, to his fellow-citi- 
ev’) zens, previous to his embarking for the senate ef the 
United States. It was taken down onthe spot, and be- 


lieved to be as correct, as speeches of the same nature 
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SR can possibly be published. 
rel THE ADDRESS. 
Ould ow Citizens, 

a Iam now on the eve of quitting you for my 
dis ficial station in congress...-before I leave you, it 
cies vill be necessary for me to say much to you, to 
Hi xhort you to continue in the paths of republican- 


sm, and to follow the footsteps of those heroes, 
ho fought for your liberties and independence. 
t will be sufficient for me to state to you, that, 
rom my infancy, I have laboured in the great 
” fo ause, for which I now embark, namely, the total 
nd} verthrow of vile corruption, and British influence. 
» hee ow citizens, I have fought and bled for you, 
10""ave saved you from Britisb usurpation, and Yazoo 
actions My whole life has been devoted to your 
ervice....at the age of fourteen, I came to this 
ountry, a boy! at sixteen, I shouldered my mus- 
“Bet, and eeneral Greene then saw in me, though a 
“Pouth, the presages of future greatness; the 
“kourge of aristocracy, and the enemies of our in- 
mr Bependence: I leave you to judge, whether his 
“Bredictions have been verified. 
Oh! that the Almighty! that God Almighty 
PD Pould bestow on me the power of speech in more 
von -rgetic language, that he would put into my 
©" Bouth the streneth of eloquence, J would then ex- 
rteD ress to you the feelings of my heart on this occa- 
Bon....1 would then thank you, fellow citizens, in 
armer termMSseec.d could then support your rights 
Lae SeMalee 


san 
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Friends and virtuous republicans, let me advise 
you to beware of vile tory influence...it will insinuate 
itself under different shapes....it comes to day in 
undera black shape, to-morrow under a white shape, 
end wijlundermine the first principles ofour govern- 
mMent....be cautious whom you put into office ; there 
are many who will deceive yous. You have nowa 
good man for your governor....as good a Man as 
breathes...-honour, revere, respect, obey him. 

It ailords me heart-felt happiness to see some 
around me virtuous....friends to good government 
eeepudlicanses.smany I am sorry to see, of con- 
trary opinions..-...beware of these men, let me 
caution you against them.....some of you have the 
interest of your country at heart, others are seeking 
for the loaves and fishes. 

I. have, within a few days past, discovered 
the most damnable malignant plot. <A bill now 
lays before the house, that would barter your dear- 
est rights ; that would revive the old Yazoo biil, in 
a new shape, and lay off new counties in our west- 
ern country; but I have this day signed a paper, 
that will give the death blow to Yazoo ; | have writ- 
ten to Louisville, and you will see it in the next 
vepublican trumpet. 

Fellow citizens, | have been much abused for my 
exertions in the cause of republicanism, yet some 
fellows have pretended to call mea foreigner... 
Joe Miller, or some of those fellows on the bay ; 
but What, or where were they during the glorious 
strugele...in Scotland, 1 suppose, or somewhere 
else. ; 

I again thank you, my fellow citizens, for this at- 
tention. You are all my dearest friends, except, 
perhaps, some few; I have saved this country, it 
is dear to me; I have saved it from forcign ene- 
mies ; I have saved it from what is worse, its in- 
ternal foes, and will ever support it, and shall ever 
maintain, that representation and taxation must go 
toyether. 

For you, my little boys*, and your children, I 
have saved that vast extent ofterritory in our west- 
ern country; Yazoo men have been defeated, and 
a stop has been put to their infernal practices. 

Gentlemen of the artillery, arrange yourselves, 
(The five artillery-men present, were with diffi- 
culty found in the crowd.) When general Wash- 
ington visited Savannah, he passed on your com- 
pany the highest encomium; he said you were the 
most expert artillery corps inthe union; doubtless 
you remain so; but remember the spirit of 1776, 
remember how dearly that gun was bought, main- 
tain those rights, and you will do well; but let me 
entreat, nay, let me beg you, never to suiler British 
influence to creep in ‘amongst you; never sufier 
that gunt to be fired by an aristocratic hand, nor 
suffer any ball to be discharged from its muzzle, ex- 
it be a republican ball, and that well simed at the 
enemies of your country, aristocrats, monarchists, 
villains. 

Gentlemen of the artillery, I return you my sin- 
cere thanks for this unexpected honour; it is an 
honour, I assure you, I did not court or solicit ; 
but it is an honour highly respectable. 

Gentlemen, I have grown old in the service of 
my country; I am near 50 years of age, and I 
have devoted all my exertions hitherto to my 
country, and the cause of republicanism. 

My friends, I shall do ali 1 can for vou im the 
senate, whither I go, as I have ever done, and 
wish you good bye. Though'ten thousand daggers 
were aimed at my heart, 1 shall never forsake the 
cause of republicanisin. 

}———___} 
BiOGKAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF BROOKE. 

Henry Brooke, an ingenious author in polite 
literature, was the son of a clergyman, in Ire- 

* Addressing himself to a collection of whiie, black, and 
mulatio boys. 

+ Pouuming to the pigce. 
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land, where he was born, in 1706. He was 
first educated under Dr. Sheridan, and then cn- 
tercd in Dublin college, whence, so early as his 
seventeenth year, he was removid othe Lem- 
ple. In this situation, his vivacity of genius and 
amiable temper caused him to be generally ad- 
mired and beloved; and among bis numerous 
friends and acquaintance, he was able to reckon 
the names of Pope and Swiit. Being recalled 
to Ireland, to attend the dying bed of an aunt, 
he received from her the guardianship of an 
amiaile young cousin, between whom and him- 
sell a mutual attachment was formed, which 
ripened so early, that a private marriage took 
place, and the young lady became a moxher, be- 


fore she had completed the age of fourteen. © 


He lived some time alter this in domestic retiree 
ment, till an increasing fumily obliged him to 
think of some mode of profiting by his abilities. 

He went to London, and there, as it is said, 

under the eye of Pope, wrote his philosophicai 
poem of “ Universal Beauty,” im 1735. On re- 
warning to Ireland, he practised; though unwil- 
li.gly, the law, asa chamber counsel, Anam- 
bition to acquire distinction in poetry and 
elegant litceraiure, was, however, h sruling pas- 
s:ou; and, on athird visitto London, he pushed 
his foriune among the witty and the polite, who 
courted his company; and he wrote a tr agedy. 
his was * Gustavus Vasa,” a picce animated 
with the neblest sentiments of liberty, which 
were, indeed, expressed with such energy, that 
government thought proper to shut the theatres 
against its public representation, ‘This measure 
produced its usual effect, of exciting an enthu- 
siastic ardour in his favour, among his friends 
and party. ‘The play was published by sub- 
scription, in 1739, and produced a greater emo- 
‘ument to the author, than if it had been 
acted, 

ihe party in opposition was at th's time headed 
by Frederic prince of Wales, who affected to be 
the great patron both of letters and liberty. 
Brooke warmly attached himsclt to his royal 
highness, took a house at Uwickenham, near 
Pope’s, and sent over for his wife, who was pro- 
posed, by the prince, as wet nurse to a child, of 
wham the princess was then pregnant. Amid 
the flattering prospects of futurity, however, he 
probably found his means inadequate to present 
support; for his wile’s solicitations Induced him 
to part with his house at Twickenham, dismiss 
his servants, and return to alife of privacy, in his 
native country. 

He continued to cultivate the muses; anda 
tragedy of his writing, “* The Earl of West- 
morcland,” was acted, in 1745, at Dublin, where 
his prohibited Gustavus Vasa had before ap- 
peared. In that year, he published his © Far. 
mer’s Letters,” addressed to the peopie of Ire- 
laad, and designed to promote the principles of 
liberty and patriotism. 

This was the period of the rebellion, and that 
of the viceroyalty of the earl of Chesterfield, 
wao patronised Mr, Brooke, both as a post, and 

a friend of freedom, and gave bim the post of 
hailed master. He probably now passed some 
years at Dublin, in business and society, but of 
this portion of his life little is known. 


As a pi net, he appeared with great advantage, 
in Moore’s publication of “ Fables for the Fe- 
male Sex,” 1747, to which he contributed three 
pieces, of superior merit. That, entitled “ Fhe 
Female Seducers,” is peculiarly charming from 
is tender and pathetic cast, as well as its 
sublime poctry, aad dispiays that deyo- 
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tional spirit, which always characterised the 
author. Disappointed in views of further 
advancement, and not possessed of sufli- 
cient prudence to live in a metropolis with eco- 
nomy, he again retired to the country, in 
company with an only brother, where they 
reared together their numerous families, in mu- 
tual harmony and affection. Here he devoted 
himself entirely to letters, writing dramatic 
pieces and novels, the former of which he hoped 
to get introduced upon the London stage, but 
without success. ‘There was atime, indeed, 
in which Garrick would gladly have engaged 
him asa writer; but Mr. Brooke, being then in 
the career of his fame, and flattered with golden 
prospects, rejected his proposals with some 
statcliness, and they were never renewed. 

From the catalogue of his works, it however 
appears, that his tragedy of the * Karl of Es- 
sex,” acted in Dublin, in 1749, was also per- 
formed at Drury-lane, in 1760; but several 
other tragedies and comedies are not mentioned 
as having appeared on any theatre, though pro- 
bably some of them gained admission tothe Irish 
stage. Sucha confined notice would, however, 
rather mortify than flatter one of his high spirit. 

He wrote, in 1762, a prose work, in octavo, 

entitled ** The Trial of The Roman Catholics,” 
in which he generously endeavoured to remove 
the prejudices entertained against that injured 
art of the Irish subjects, and thus made amends 
bor some aspersions he had formerly cast upon 
them. A novel, called, ‘* The Fool of Quali- 
ty,” first published in 17 66, attracted considera- 
ble attention, which it desery ed, for some admi- 
rable strokes, relative to the formation of the 
heart and understanding in young people. The 
general plan, however, was wild and incoherent; 
and the latter volumes Were strongly tinctured 
with that methodistical spirit, in which the reli- 
gious fervour of his mind at length terminated. 

‘The circumstances of his lite unfortunately 
romoted his turn to fanaticism. His thought- 
co profusion in money matters, the offspring 
of sympathy and generosity, had involved him 
in the necessity of first mortgaging, and then 
selling his paternallands. He leit the country, 
and rented a house in Kildare, which, alter a 
few years residence, he quitted tor a farm near 
his former habitation. 

The death of a beloved wife, after an union of 
gear fity years, aggravated by the loss of a fa- 
‘vourite child, gave an irreparable shock ta his 
inteliects, which atlength ended in almust total 
imbecility. 

A novel, entitled Juliet Grenville,” puab- 
lished in 1774, indicated, still more sensibly 
than the last volumes of the lool of Quality, 
his decline of faculties. “lwo poems, * Re- 
demption,” and the * Fox-chase,”? are among 
his later works, and are probabiy little known 
or. read. 

He died.in October, 1783, leaving only two 
survivors of his seventeen children. His dra- 
matic and other works, the novels excepted, 

were printed in 4 vols. Svo. 1780. 

He was in possession of the place of barrack- 
master of Mullingar at his death. 

rz 
THEOLOGY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

A person, who signs himself * Another 
Searcher of the Scriptures,” has attacked me in 
your 45th number, with much bigoury and rag 

S$ mean to prove him wrong ia the head-know- 


. 
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ledge of the scriptures, and it is evident to 


every one, that he is wrong in the heart-know- 
ledge of christianity. He has indulged himself 
in the bitterest reproaches against me, without 
reason, in language, which is unworthy of the 
gentleman, as well as the christian. He has 
falsely accused me of being an infidel, and of 
writing with the insidious desiga of causin 

doubts about the authenticity of the bible. I 
have laboured indefatigably many years in the 
study, and in the vindication of the truth of the 
scriptures, without exoecting any temporal aa- 
vantage for my labours, which I should be glad 
to find has been the principle of my opponent. 
And [ declare most solemnly, that I was only 
actuated by a zeal for the truth, in what I wrote 
about the seventh day being the true sabbath. 

Itis one of the ten commandmenis, which, we 
are told by Moses, Exodus xxxi. 18. were 
** written with the finger of God” himself, upon 
two tables of stone, at Mount Sinai, that ** the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God.” 

The ten commandments are unalterable: 
they are moral precepts, which have nothing to 
do with the ritual, ceremonial, part of the law, 
which, according to St. Paul, was altered by 
the coming of Christ. I defy my opponent to 
produce a single passage in the New Testa- 


Saviour altered the Sabbath day. 
the book with uncommon attention. 


Scriptures. |My opponent says, that the belief 
vat the first day is the sabbath has been ** the 
niversal belief of eighteen centuries.” It ap- 
be ara certain, from the evangelists and the Acts, 
that our Saviour and the apostles kept the se- 
venth day as the subbath. It appears, also, that, 
alter the time of the apostles, some of the frst 
christians were for the seventh, and some tor 
the first day of the week, The advocates for 
the first day, in the early times of christianity, 
urge the others *¢ not to sabbatise with the 
Jews,” but to keep the day of the resurrection 
of our Lord, which proves that their own doc- 
trine was wot wriversal. ‘The keeping the first 
day cannot be said, to be unzversal among modern 
christians. iv opponent has used an impro- 
per expres sitoa.' He should jeara to write with 
accuracy, and he should learn good manners, 

A valuable little book was reprioted in Phi- 
ladeiphia, in i797, which I would recommend 
to my opponent, entitled, “ A Sketch of the 
Denominations, into which the Christian World 
is divided, accompsnied with a Persuasive to 
Religious At: deration, by John. Evans, A. M.” 
This mild and intell gent writer says, the sab- 
batariane “ deserve a distinct menuon in this 
little miscellany, on account of their integrity 
and respectab: itv.” He says “ There are two 
conpreyations of sabbatarians in London, one 
among ‘the general baptists’ meeting, in Mill- 
Yard, the other among the particular baptists’ 
mecting, in Cripple-Gute. here are also a 
few to be found in different parts of England, 
America, Mir. Morse says there are 
many gabbat tarians in America. “ Some,” says 
he, *¢in Rhode Island, observe the Jewish satur- 
day or sabbath, fiom a persuasion that it was one 
ofthe ten commandments, which, they plead, are 
alliatherrvature moral, tid were never abrogat- 
edin the New Testament. ‘Though, on the 
contrary, cthers of them believe # to have 


&c.”? 





originatcu at the time of the creauon, in the 


ment, which says that the resurrection of our | 


j the context. 
I speak with confidence, for I have searched | 

Such an 
idea exists in the fancies of men, but not in the’ 








command given to Adam, by the Creator him. 
self.” See Genesis, chap. ii. 3. ‘At New 
Jersey, there are three congregations of the 


seventh day baptists; and at Ephrata, in Penne | 


sylvania, there is one congregation of them, 
called tunkers. There are, likewise, a few b: ip 
tists, who keep the seventh ciay, as holy time, 
who are the remains of the the Keithan or qua- 
ker baptists.” See Evans’s work, pages 123 
and 124. 

My opponent has written in a manner, which 
is partly unfair, and partly conlused, telotive t 
what I said, that the author of the "Ac ts of the 
Apostles, who was Luke the evangelist, held 
the seventh day to be the sabbath. Li any can. 
did unprejudic ed person will look into the ‘Acts, 
he will be convinecd that the auther, aul and 
his company, as well vs the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Gentiles, held the seventh cay to be the 
sabbath. It we establish this point, it will be 
concl sive in the argument, for the Acts were 
written thirty years alter the resurrection of our 
Lord. Sce Acts, Vili; 4, xXiil; 14 aud 42, 
XV1; 13. 

I inflexibly maintain, that, in the 19h verse 
of the 20th chapter of St. John, where it is said 
the disciples were assembled * for fear of the 
Jews,” was not, strictly speaking, according to 
the Hebrew method of reckoning time, the first 
day of the week, and that this will appear from 
Mary Magdalene had gone to the 
sepulchre early in the morning of the first day 
of the week, and in the evening after that morn. 
ing the discipl s assembled. 


Will my opponent say nothing relative to the 
command of Moses to begin the sabbath on the 
evening? Does he not KROW, or Is he willing 
to forget, that, in Genesis, the evening is al- 
ways put before the morning, in the reckoning 
of theday? Will he altogetier retreat, like a 
mole or a bat, irom an argumeat, which is as 
clear against him as the sun? 

[ thought my opponent would produce the bee 
ginning of the sixteenth chapter of the first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians. But this passage may 
not answer his purpose. —[t proves that there 
was a collection made tor the saints on the first 
day of the week, but it does not appear that this 
collection was made on the sabbath day. The 


disciples, we are told in the Acts, met daily toe 
break bread. 


Every person of candour will suppose, that an 
express and positive commandment, suchas that 
io keep the seventh day as the sabbath, is to be 
altered in an express and positive, notin an ame 
biguous implied manner, If the apostles had 
designed to alter the sabbath day, which is not 
to be supposed, however, as the prophecy of 
Moses, i in the 3ist chapter of Exodus, is clear 
and decisive, that it should be for ever, unto the 
latest generations, unaltered among the Jews, 
they would have altercd it, when “ the apostles, 
and elders, and the whole church,” metat Jeiu- 


salem, to Cetermine upon the circumstance of 
circumcision. 


The advocates for the first day of the week 
urge, that our Lord rose from the grave on that 
day, and that he then made a consumma- 
tion of his mission. This consummation 
was made on the day of his ascersion into 
heaven, which was en the fifth day of the 
week. I would speak with humble unfeigned 
reverence of every act of our Saviour, but, if 
we attend to the prophets, we shall find, that the 
day of our Saviour’s birth seems to be marked 
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By them with peculiar emphasis, and congra- 
tulated with peculiar exultation. 

Before [ conclude, I will urge my opponent 
to consider, that if he says, when the apostles 
were assembied * tor fear of the Jews,” at the 
time mentioned by St. John, they were assem- 
bled to celebrate the sabbath, he will invo!ve 
himselfin the greatest difficulties. He mustcon- 
tend that the apostles celebrated two sabbaths, 
one immediately alter the other, in the space of 
two days. He must contend that the apostles 
were asscembied to celebrate the first day of the 
week, as the sabbath, when they did not know, 
and would not believe Mary Magdalene and the 
other Women, that our saviour had risen from 
the grave. St. Luke says, “ And their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed 
them not.” Chap, xxiv. verse 11, 

I would caution my opponent against the 
¢rror attributed by our blessed Lord to the 
Jews, against “ making the word of none effect 
through their tradition.” ‘heten commandments 
were given in thunder, and in thunderthey will 
be vindicated. Life and death, the blessing 
and the curse, heaven and hell, attend upon 
their observance or their neglect, 


A SEARCHER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


P. S.—I intend to answer the defamatory 
charges in my opponent’s second letter. 


MISCELLANY. 


LETTER FROM A GREAT PERSINAGE, 
MR. EDITOR, 


Although good-nature and forgiveness are 
Virtues peculiar to me, yet there are cértaia 
provocations, of which even I may complain, 
without any violation of my character; and I 
hope my complaints will be uttered in the true 
spirit of meckness. 

I have, ‘or many years, lived ina retired and 
somewhat obscure situation. Vhe world has at- 
tended but little tome. I have not, of late, been 
much consulted by courts and senates; I have 
nat lived among the great, and em under very 
few obligations to them. This, perhaps, may 
be partly my own fault:—I am not desirous of 
such favours as they have to bestow, and feel 
no inclination to swell the number of their hum. 
dbieexpectants. Content with the few friends, who 
adhered to me in ail my misfortunes, whether 
good or bad, I have not been solicitous Oi the 
advantages either of rank or fortune, 

Presuming, therefore, on no occasion to in- 
terfere with public affairs, I expected I should 
have been allowed to go on ia my old way, un- 
disturbed by public notice. For some years past, 
however, I have been dragged forth, without 
my conseat, and, in fact, without my knowledge, 
as the author and adviser of plains, in which I 
never had a hand, and which are notoriously 
known to be adverse to my very nature and 


principles. I am every day paragraphed in the | 


Papers, as one who meddles in the affairs of 


every state in Europe; andno scheme, ever so ' 


absurd, impracticable, or even cruel, is contriv- 
ed, without the inventer boldly declaring that 
it is for my sake. 

Sir, I am tired of this impertinence; and 
every friend, who truly knows and respects me, 
is heartily sick at the liberties taken with my 
name. Where can it be found that J ever or- 
dered a sword to be drawn to propagate my in- 
terest? The thing is absurd—a most ridiculous { 
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violation of the great charter, by which I hold 
the property bequeathed to me. I am astonish- 
ed that there are men, who can make such an 
assertion, and quote me as the authority for their 
ambition, or their wanton waste of human life. 
I am more astonished yet, that such is the de- 
cay of ths thinking powers, that there are others, 
who will believe all this, and who can look with- 
out either contempt or ridicule, at the singular 
object of a profligate assuming my name, and 
aftecting to contend for my interests. 


I never, sir, was desirous of political fame. 
Politics have not, of late years, been much to 
my taste, ard are too frequently adverse to my 
principles. Why, therefore, should I be lugged 
in, as the declured, for I am certain 1 am never 
the real cause of those absurd confederacies, 
and unnatural alliances, which are every day 
constructed, and every day tumble to pieces, 
like a house of cards? It is obvious to every 
one, who knows me, that, if [ had been consulted 
I must, in the very nature of things, have given 
my opinion decidedly against them. Impostors 
have, in former times, assumed my name and 
authority; but I defy my worst enemies to 
prove, that I ever was the cause of overthrow- 
ing monarchies, dividing kingdoms into pro- 
vinces, or subverting republics.. “he weapens 
employed in those servicesare not mine. Mine, 
where I allow any, are purely defensive: but the 
words offensive and defensive have lately been so 
bewildered in a jargon of unmeaning rant, that 
I despair of ever making them be understood in 
their criginal sense, 


The consequence of involving myname in the 
affairs of the world is, that Lam considered both 
as the apology and the cause ofevery mischief that 
betals mankind. It might seem ludicrous to 
descend to particulars, yet I cannot help com- 
plaiming alittle when I am gravely told, that itis 
Jor me that stocks fall and taxes rise, for me that 
men undertake impracticable expeditions, for me 
that public credit is shaken and bankruptcies in- 
crease. Push this absurdity a little farther, and 
you will find, that for my sake men wear powder 
in their hair, and that to preserve me, not a dog 
can bark, without an annual permission. 


The purpose, therefore of this letter is mere- 
ly to say, that, as I do not feel myself either 
honoured or benefited by the notice taken of me, 
[ hope I may be permitted to remain in the re- 
tirement I formerly enjoyed. My houses, it is 
true, were not much visited; but such as came, 
came from a respect to me, andcame constanily, 
fam not proud of those visiters, who can come 
only once a year, in fine red coats, and then 
think no more about me. Aly ministers are the 
only persons, whom I enjoin to wear an uni- 
form, but it is not of that colaur; and I wish men 
to hx their Aearés, and not their dayonets, when 
they approach my dwellings. However, I do 
not, upon the whole, complain of those visits, 
as to the mode; I only wish they were repeated 
often enough to become a Aadit: but, as i have 
bzen visited once by many, who never visited 
me before, and are not likely to repeat the com- 
pliment, [ leave you to judge, what value I 
eught to put upon it. 

I hope, therefore, that, after this declaration 
of my sentiments, no person will presume to use 
my name, without some small acquaintance 
with the subject, as it is impossible I can take 
any cGncern in the affairs of Europe, without 
being properly consulted. 
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RECEIPTS FOR MAKING FRIENDSAIP, 
AMCIENT AND MODE. 


In Pliny’s Natural History, we find 3 curious 
receipt for making the Roman friendship cor- 


days, and very jew families were without ite— 
In the same place, he say S, that they were in- 
debted to the Greeks for this receipt, who had 
it in the greatest perfectioa. d he oid Roman 
friendship was @ composition of several i 
diemts, of which the principal was union of 
hearts (a fine flower that grew in several parts 
of the kingdom), sincerity, frankness, disinter- 
estedness, pity, and tenderness, of each an equal 
quantity: these were all mixed up together, 
with two rich oils, which they called perpetual 
kind wishes, and sincerity of temper ; and the 
whole was strongly perfumed with the desire of 
pleasing, which 1s a most grateful smell, and 
was a sure restorative, in all sorts of vapours. 
This cordial, thus prepared, was of so durable a 
nature, that no length of time could waste it; andy 
what is remarkable, says our author, it increased, 
ia weight and value, the longer it was kept. 

The moderns have most grossly adulterated 
this fine receipt: some of the ingredients, ims 
deed, are not to be found; but what they im 
pose upon you for friendship, is as follows, viz. 
Outward profession, @ common weed, thas 
grows every where; instead of the flower of 
union, the desire of being pleased, a large quan- 
tity of self-interest, convemience and reserved- 
ness, many handfuls, a little of pity and tender- 
ness; but some pretend to. make it up withous 
any of these two last ; and common oil of in- 
constancy, which, like our linseed oil, is cold 
drawn every hour, serves to mix them all to- 
gether. Most of the ingredients being of a 
perishable nature, it will not keep, and shows 
itself to be counterfeit, by lessening continually, 
both in weight and value, 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
THEATRICAL REVIEW~ 


Our theatrical duty, for the past week, wif 
soon be discharged. The tragedy of the Karl 
of Essex was designed for representation on 
Friday, but, owing to some unforeseen occur- 
rence, was obliged to be deferred. Speed the 
Plough was substituted for it, but this piece has 
been too frequently performed to attract a nu- 
merous audience. ‘The house was thin, and 
the piece went off with less spirit than usual. 
A ludicrous afterpiece succeeded, called Ani- 
mal Magnetism, which burlesques, with much 
success, the visionary schemes and ridiculous 
gesticulations of a set of impostors, who attri-, 
buted to the simple motions of their fingers, ef- 
fects as powerful, as are now impudently claim- 
ed by the inventor of the metallic points ; the 
success of whose charlatanism, in our own 


is by no means confined to Europe. 

The comedy et the Jew, the popular pro- 
duction of the author, whom Goldsmith has elo- 
quently stiled “ he ‘Terence of England, the 
mender of hearts,” is too well known to require 
an analysis on our part.” Yet we cannot for- 
bear to pay, en passant, the tribute of our praise 
to a well-written comedy, which successiluily 
attacks an ijiiberal and unjust prejudice against 
those, whom inspiration hes declared to be “the 
chosen people.” Bernard’s Shova was a pers 
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The music of St. David’s Day is the delight 
of the amateur; severel of the airs are said to 
be genuine Welsh productions ot ihe most re- 
mote antiquity. Ic is an interesting little dra- 
ma, but must, doubtless, be much more so in 
kn lin', where the allusions are all understood. 
Some of them were, to us, unintelligible. Our 
favourite, Mrs. Jones, looked as interesting, 
and sarg as sweeily as usual. Mrs, Oidmixon 
was animated in ‘Vafliime, and gave the beauti- 
ful air of The Blue Bell of Scociand, ina style 
of the chastest fecl.ng and simplicity, and Ber- 
nard and Warren set the audicncr, as usual, 
‘in merry mood,” in their characters of Pever 
Plinlinmon, and Old ‘Townly. 

The rich treat, which was offered to the 
lovers of the higher species of the drama, ov 
Friday, was postponed to Wednesday, when 
the Earl of Essex attracted a numerous and 
fashionable auditory. We have seldom had it 
in our power to speak of a performance with 
more unmixed approbation. Mrs. Whitlock 
supported with characteristic dignity, and ex- 
prest with appropriate energy, the haughty port, 
and impetuous passions of tlizabech. Mrs, 
Merry, in the countess of Rudand, displays ed 
her usual resistless sway over the passions of the 
spectators. Mrs. Francis, whom we have 
ofien admired as the flippant chambermaid, 
and the vivacious supporter of many other comic 
characters, was cold and languid in Nottingham. 
Mr. Wignell supportzd the arduous part of 
}ssex, with great spirit and propriety. He 
was particularly successful in the scene where 
he receives a blow trom his haughty mistress. 
Mr. Wood personated Southampton, with feel- 
ing and energy. Indeed the play was through- 
out well supported, and received with appro- 
bation, 

‘The London Hermit went off as cheerily as 
at its first representation, and dismissed the 
spectators to their homes, with merry hearts, 
and smiling faces. 


¢ POPULAR MUSIC. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ Within these Sacred Bowers,” is a favourite 
song, composed by Mozart. It adds another 
wreath to his brow. ‘Ihe melody is sweetly 
pensive, and the expression just and forcible. 
If its general excellence left us any thing to 
wish for, it is the relief of modulation, which, 
certainly, would have still heightened the effect, 
both as to air and sentiment. 

“ ‘Lhe Poor Orphan Nosegay Girl,” presents 
to the ear nothing very new or striking, but, at 
the same time, it ranks above the ordinary cha- 
racter of the little vocal productions of the pre- 
sent day, and cannot fail to please the lovers of 
simple and natural melody. It has been sung, 
with great applause, at the theatre royal, Drury 
lane, and at several of the nobilitys’ concerts. 
Many parts of this little ballad are pleasant and 
easy. It has, to speak in the language of Vel- 
lum, in the Drummer, a two/old commendation. 
It is easily acquired, and it is fsshionably 
encored. 

“& Youne William” is deservedty a favourite. 
Mr. Incledon, who has long charmed the city 
of London, in the capacity of a performer, has 


added, by the present ¢ ort, another leaf to his 
laurel. The melody of lowag William 1s 
sooth, connected, and strongly expressive of 
the words. and the bass is arranged with un- 


common skillang judg ucnt. 


-—-——— 


| the light transparency of their Rowines rarmert, 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We copy the following article from a London 
journal, both ecause it announces another very 
valuable print, from a very ingenious, enter- 
prizing, and industrious school, and contains a 
pleasantry of the late Mr, Stevens, the curious 
Shakespeare vi tuoso. 

Messrs. Boydells have publ’shed their print, 
from Miller’s picture of the /ord mayor and 
court of aldermen. It is extremely well engrav- 
ed,and the great number of portraits tt contains, 
must render it highly interesting to the gentle- 
men of the city of London, particularly; and 
the likenesses are, in general, so strong, that 
any one, who knows the parties, may point out 
their poriraits. During the time the picture 
was exhibited in the Shakespeare gallery, the 
late George Stevens, who said as good things 
as most men, being one day looking at it, a 
gentleman, who was with him, observed that 
the varnish was chilled, and it was a pity so 
good a picture should not have a fresh coat,.... 
* But pray tell me,” added he * what is the 
best varnish to bring out the figures?” Yur- 
tle soup, without question,” replied Mr. Ste- 
vens. 

Mr. Nicholas King has issued proposals for 
publishing, by subscription, ‘Iwo Views in the 
City of Washington, One of them to include 
the President’s House,and Executive Ofices— 
‘The Other the Capitol, ‘* as they were,” to use 
the artist’s own words, ‘in the Spring of 180:.” 

The size of the plates to be 17 by 11 inches, 
and executed in a superior style of engraving. 
The prints will be delivered to the subscribers, 
at 5 dollars the pair, or 10 dollars the pair in 
gilt frames. The money to be paid on the de- 
livery of the prints. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘The subsequent good humoured raillery will, 
it is hoped, occasion no durable resentment in 
the breasts of our e/egantes, against a sneering 
author, who, perhaps, was never permitted to 
approach the mysteries of the toz/et. 

Mrs. Hannah More, with her usual energy, 
animadverts upon the reigning unchaste cos- 
tume, the impure style of dress, and that inde- 
licate, statue-like exhibition of the female figure, 
which, by its artfully disposed folds, its seem- 
ingly wet and adhesive drapery, so defines the 
form, as to prevent covering iiself from becom- 
inga veil. Now, it may be presumed, says an 
ironical writer, that this elegant satvrist was 
certainly too severe; for much benefit may be 
derived from the dress of our fashionable females. 
Let us only reflect on the rapid improvements, 
which will be made in the fine arts, while such 
perfect models present themselves to the obser- 
vation of the artist. “The liberal, nay profuse 
display of their beauties, with which our mo- 
dish dames and virgins gratify the eye, in the 
public streetsand theatre, will dow tless improve 
the imagination of the painter, the sculptor, and 
the poet. ‘The elegant symm: try of form, for 
which our ladies are celebrated, is exhibited by 

t 
so as to present the most exquisite bea 1es 
shining like a constellation, to irradiate th parb 
of genvus! With what accuracy mas the art 





| ist depict those graces, wich caure bie eye! 








How infinitely superior are these animated origi. 
nals of feminine perfection, which communicate 
the most distinct and delightiul ideas of form, 
hue, and motion, when compared with the una- 
nimated beauties of even the Venus of Medici. 
Rejoice, ye men of genius, for Beauty will aid 
and paironize your efforts. Our modern lVhrynes 
and Luises, our gay matrons, and even the deli- 
cate graces Of the shame-taced virgin are pre 
sented to your keenest glances by the liberality 
of tashion. 


MORALS. 


In St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, among 
divers excellent roles of life, prescribed by that 
great master, thts is one, Be not slothful in busi 
ness, OY to business; and, in the second epistles 
to the Corinthians, among other principal vir- 
tues, or worthy accomplishments, for abounding 
wherein the apostle commendeth those chris« 
tians, he ranketh ail diligence, or indusiry, exere 
cised in all affairs and duties incumbent on 
them: this is that virtue, the practice whereof, 
in this moral precept or advice, the royal 
preacher doth recommend unto us; being ins 
deed an eminent virtue, of very gencral use, 
and powertul influence upon the menagement of 
all our affairs, Or in the conduct of our whole 
‘ne. 

Industry, I say, in general, touching all mat- 
ters incident, which our hand findeth to do, that 
is, which dispensation of Providence doth offer, 
or which choice of reason embraceth, for em« 
ploying our active powers of soul and body, the 
wise man doth recommend; and to pressing 
the observance of his advice (waving ail curious 
remarks, e?ther eritical or logica', upon the 
words), I shall presently apply my discourse, 
proposing divers considerations, apt to excite 
us thereto; only first, let me briefly describe it, 


| for our better apprehension of its true notion 


and nature. 


By industry, we understand a serious and 
steady application of mind, joined with a vigor. 
ous exercise of our active facultics, in prosecu- 
tion of any reasonable, honest, useful design, in 
order to the accomplishment or attainment of 
some considerable good; as, for instance, @ 
merchant is industrious, who continueth intent 
and active in driving on his trade for acquiring 
wealth; a soldier is industrious, who is watche- 
ful for occasion, and earnest im action towards 
obtaining the victory; and a scholar is industri- 
ous, whe doth assiduously bend his mind to 
study for getting knowledge. 

Industry doth not consist merely in action ; 
for that is incessant in all persons, our mind 
being a restless thing, never abiding in a total 
cessation from thought, or from design; being 
like a ship in the sea, if not steered to some 
good purpose by reason, yet tossed by the waves 
of fancy, or driven by the winds of temptation 
somewhither. But the direction of our mind 
10 some good end, without roving or flinching, 
ina straight and steady course, drawing after is 
our active powers in execution thereof, doth 
constitute inclustry ; the which, therefere, usually 
is attended with labour and pain; for our mind 
(which naturally doth affect variety and liberty, 
ying apt to loath familiar objects, and to be 
weary of any constraint) is not easily kept ina 
constant attention to the same thing; and the 
spitics, empl.ved in thought, are prene to flutter 


and fly away, so that it is bard te fixthem: apd 
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the corporeal instruments of action, being 
strained to a high pitch, or detained in a tone, 
will soon feel a lassitude, somewhat offensive to 
nature; whence labour or pain is commonly rec- 
koned an ingredient of industry, and laborious- 
n€ss is a name signifying it; upon which account 
this virtue, as involving labour, deserveth a pe- 
culiar commendation; it being then most laud- 
able to follow the dictates of reason, when so 
doing is attended with difficulty and trouble. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


sbemneaneansiabinnns “We'll talk of news; 

Whe leses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US LHE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 

SBHAKSPEARE. 

wm_——A wit, ina London print, deciares, that 
the failure of the attack on the French boats, in 
Boulogne harbour, arose from a concatenation, 
of which the British tars could have no idea, 
The following is a ludicrous account of a 
most fantastic public amusement. The Castle 
Spectres, Blue Beards, &c. are trifles in horror, 
compared with the French ‘+ Fantasmagorie.” 
This spectacle, says a Parisian critic, is lighted 
up with flashes of lightning: the decorations are 
tombs, caverns, and dungeons. ‘The actors are 
Spectres, ghosts, phantoms, goblins, and the 
walking gentlemen are hyenas, tygers, and de- 
vils of all colours. In the enormous mass of 
marriages, which fill the columns of the provin- 
cial papers, we find the marriage of Mr. Hog, 


so miss Buvon, of Porking, by the rev. Mr. Lig ! 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Palladium observes, that a Rich- 
mond writer has attempted to prove, among 
other things, that Mr. Jefferson owed no mo- 
ney except as executor af Mr. Wales, that indivi- 
dually he was a creditor, and that, in all res- 

ects, he conducted in ao honourable manner. 
We see no proof that he was mdzvidually a ere- 
ditor. ‘That his conduct was jinaily honoura- 
ble, might be true, and. yet the imputation of a 
debtor influence just, at the time, andeven after, 
the adoption of the constitution; since it is 
evident, from the statements of his apologists 
themselves, that as heir, or legatee, of one third 
of Mr. Wailes’s estate, he was immediately za- 
terested in forbearing, and, ultimately, in avoid- 
ing te pay that just debt. And it does not ap- 
pear from those statements, alter ail the labour 
bestowed upon them, thatthe debtoi Nir. Wales, 
either is, or ever will be honourably paid, if by 
fonourably is meant filly; for the assignment 
of bonds, or notes, though often taken in states 
of more punctuality than Virginia, is not often 
received, except where good payment cannot be 
obtained. Whether Mr. Jciierson was, in fact, 
hostile to those, whom he owed, because he owed 
them money, it is not for us to decide; but it is 
no uncommon thing to, see hatred engendered 
by such obligations, and an enmity to equal 
jaws, which require their fulfilment. We are 
not displeased to find, that the charge of being 
bad paymasters is considered in Virginia as 
elunderous;. for what is reflected upon with 
shame, may possibly be reformed. Virginia, 
no doubt, has many good citizens as well as 
eminent men. We neither feel nor wish to 
propagate contempt or hatred against our great, 
but rather overbearing sister. But the fact is 
aotorious, Wat the merchants in that state are, 
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or, till very lately, have been, foreigners, or 
citizens of other states. VAeir iniiuence has 
been nothing. The political power of the state 
was, and is in the hands of the great land- 
holders, the men of thousands of acres, who, in 
effect, are the possessors of lordships. Their 
combined influence is believed to be great 
enough, to dictate their politics and laws, ac- 
cording to their own views and prejudices. It 
is well known, that lands are not liable for debts, 
and that the attempt to make them so, failed in 
their legislature. Why? Because these great 
lords owed great debts, and because laws, made 
by themselves, to bar the claims of creditors, 

ecame the defence of debtors. ‘Lhey could 
then live in luxury, fight their enemies in chan- 
cery, and transmit their land to their heirs. Isit 
not a notorious fact, that Virginia credit has been 
low ? Wewishnotto misrepresent; but should 
be very glad to find, that the kigh price of grain 
during the war, has filled their coffers full 
enough to give them a beiter relish than for- 
merly for debt-compelling justice. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POSY. 


This is the title of a recent, correct, and bril- 
liant paper, pubiished at New York, under the 
superintendance of WiLLIAM Coueman, Esq. 
a man of letters, conspicuous for the rectitude 
of his principles, the ingenuity of his mind, and 
the rare union of talents and persevering indus- 
try. We are eager to give this excellent gazette 
the most cheerlul and distinct praise, and to 
declare that it is, without comparison, the most 
elegantly executed newspaper in the United 
States. 
paper, in the beauty of type, and in the work- 
man-like style of mechanicak execution, it sur- 
passes even the London prints. Of the value 
of its materials, a judgment may be readily 
formed, from the perusal of the solid and just 
reflexions on the consequences of the peace be- 
tween Great Britain and France. ‘This is an 
article which would do honour to a miscellany 
the most permanent, and would vindicate the 
powers of the most sagacious mind. The gene- 
neral management of this paper promises all 
that sanguine friends can desire. A department 


) sufficiently wide, is reserved tor Dramatic Cri- 
‘ticism and Miscellaneous Literature. 


The re- 
cord of political events is at once copious and 
minute, and the commercial articles furnished 
by the liberality of the New York merchants are 
at Once evincive of their spirit of patronage, 
and of Mr. Coleman’s popularity. It is comi- 


mon, in the annunciation of an infant work, for’ 


some friend to presume, or to hope, or to wish, 
or to anticipate, that it may arrive to roarurity. 
But our harbinger of this new gazette need not 
employ any hesitating or ambiguous tense of the 
subjunctive mode. From the sanguine spirit, una- 
bated perseverance, correct aim, and patronized 
exertions of the I.ditor, not a doubt is entertain- 
ed that the New York Evening Post will prove 
salutary to his country, honourable to his geni- 
us, and profitable to his purse. 
pn) 


OATHS. 

Mankind must have been convinced thatthey 
were naturally dishonest, when they invented 
oaths as the test of truch: they do not bind 
rogues, and good men have no sort of occasion 
for them. 


It is believed, that in the goodness of 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A large sum of subscription money is 
due from remote readers. _ It is absolutely 
necessary that all, whom our neglect or our 
forbearance has allowed to peruse the Port 
Folio thus far, without payment, should 
now comply with a well known condition, 
explicitly stated in the Prospectus, Gen- 
tlemen, who have courteously undertaken 
to be responsible for their neighbours, 
subscribing for this paper, are respectfully 
solicited to receive and transmit the 
amount of such subscription. It is hoped, 
that, in the course of the present month, 
both city and rural subscribers, who are 
conscious that they are indebted to the 
Editor, will not postpone payment. All, 
who propose to persevere in the encourage- 
ment of this paper, are required to commu- 
nicate their intentions, and their cash, 
soon as may comport with convenience. 
For it is an inflexible resolution, not to 
deliver a single paper of the new series, be- 
ginning with January, 1802, without pay- 
ment in advance. It is just for the Editor 
to add, that, in consequence of liberal ar 
rangements, general evidence of public ap- 
probation, and the aid of certain literary 
friends, of the first eminence in the country, 
the Port Folio will in future be conducted, 
he trusts, with no diminution of spirit. 


—= 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


In the front of our paper we have given a 
place, under the head of ** PoLtitics,”’ to a cor. 
tinuation and conclusion of those masterly res 
flections, which we commenced copying last 

weck, fod “ The New York Evening Post.” 

We lament that it has notkeen in our power, 
apfeeably to promise, to do justice, i in our ** Ree 
vinw,” to the volume of Law Re ports, by Mr. 
Whitdte. Our criticism is uuay Oidabiy post- 
poned. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. James Humpurizs has advertised a 
new romance, trauslated from the German, en- 
titled, *¢ Leonard and Gertrude.”? Our malti- 
plied, and more leg timate studies alow us but 
little leisure even to take a cursory giauce at the 
ephemeral novel, and we frankly avow that we 
have not diligeatly peruse -d this production. 
But we are Settived. Oathe authority of British 
critics, that Leondyt and Gertrude are not onty 
innocent people, but that, from their history, 

virtuous lessons and pleasurable emotion muy be 
derived.—-We are h: ippy to announce a second, 
and gre atly improved edition oi * Lhe Powers of 
Genius,” a pocin pubssiied lust winter, by iac 
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rev. John Blair Linn. The sale of the fret 
edition has been rapid, and it is honourable and 
complimentary, both to the author and his coun- 
try, that the English reviewers spexk in kindly 
terms of his work. This new edition will be 
elegantly printed, by Conran and co. and, we 
doubt not, that the demand for it will be profita- 
ble to the bookseller, and soothing to the poet. 
Besides a new preface, and several additional 
notes, the following are the leading subjects of 
the additional poetry, introduced into the second 
edition of the Powers of Genius. Descriptions 
of ancy and Memory, and their alliance with 
Genius.—The climacterics of the mind.—The 
effects of climate, and the face of nature upon 
the mind, with several geographical representa- 
tions, and a picture of savage life.—Female 
Genius, with characters.—Great political causes 
und emulation considered as excitements to 
Genius.— The subjects of Genius.—T he pains of 
Genius, with the picture of Eugenio.—Charac- 
ters introduced, to illustrate different doctrines. 
—Alonzo d@’Ercilla,—Milton,—Johnson,—Sir 
William Jones,—Madam Genlis—Ferdusi,— 
Demosthenes,— Gali'ieo,——Cicero,—— Chatham, 
Some of the subjects of the first edition are more 
fully treated. The appendix contains severalnew 
illustrations of Genius: Among the supplemen- 
tary poems, two are introduced, entirely new, 
one entitled L’Esperansa, the otheraPicTure 
oF Morninc. This second edition will contain 
nearly one hundred pages more than the first. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GELLERT, 


THE DANCING BEAR. 


A FABLE. 


A bear, who long had danc’d for bread, 

One morning from his keeper fled; 

Back to his native woods retreated, 

And, by his brother brutes, was kindly greeted: 

Their joy to see him made the forest roar, _ 

Whey lick’d his chaps, they stroak’d him with 
the paw; 

And when each tear his neighbour saw, 

Wheir news was, So!—Our Bruin’s here once 

mr 


Straightway, the traveli’d youth went en 
Ail his adventures to relate, 
And whatsoever he had seen, or done, 
Or heard, in foreign parts, to state. 
And when it came the turn to tell 
His dancing deeds, to capering he felh, 
As though his former master’s chain 
W ere fasten’d round his neck again. 


B-ars of the woods are seldom train’d to 
ance ; 
Yet, seeing Bruin throw his limbs about, 
The fancy sziz’d them all, themselves to prance, 
And strive, with clumsy aim, his moiions to 
make aut, 


Scarce one of all the brood butquickly trip’d, 

And stumbling, staggering, fell lis whole length 
down? 

The more they fail’d, the brisker Bruin skip’d, 

Vo show their skid at fault, and prove his own. 


> 
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But now, their fury kindles at his play ; 
Away! Begone, you tumbling fool! they baw]; 
Must you, forsooth, be. wiser than us all? 


And straight, with one accord, they hooted him 
away. 


Sa 


Your neighbour’s hatred would yeu shun ? 
His talents to surpass beware ! 

And still the higher your attainments run, 
Conceal them still with greater care. 

For though, at first, the voice of fame 
Shall sound your praises to the sky : 

Anon shail Envy blast your name, 


And turn your fairest arts to crimes of deepest 
dye. 
97% Nowember, 1801. 4. 


= 
FORTHE PORT FOLI6. 
TIME, 


Time is a very Proteus, ever changing, 

A true cameleon to the eye ; 

To some, a race horse, that oft seems to fly, 
To others, slow as cattle, pasture-ranging. 


Aye, to the same one, he is sometimes fast, 
At others slow ; 
Now flies like feathers, driven by the blast, 
Quick as old maids to grasp a young man’s 
offer, 
Or miser, hear'ng steps, to lock his coffer, 
Quick as Benevolence a pang to soften, 
Quick as young widows nail a husband’s 
coffin, 
Or, Jehu-like will go—— 


Now, snail-like, creeping, heavy drags along, 
Slow as a psalm tune, or a funeral so rg 
Slow as a lawyer, with a chancery suit, 

Slow as a poetto pursue advice, 

Or Milton’s devil, ent’ring Paradise, 
Yo tempt the sin-importer to eat fruit, 
By flatt’ry,—sweet to woman, as a flute. 


Halloa! how he drives at the hour of eleven, 
When lovers, by grandam, are dozingly told, 
That the fire has bura’d out—that the night’s 

growing old, 

And to part from each other—each other’s sweet 

Heaven ! 


Now with the Sloth’s dull, tardy, dragging pace, 
On leaden crutches, stubborn Yime does 
move, 
Till the next eve permits their ardent love 
To show a wildly-languishing soft face. 


Time is a spavin’d mule, till midnight hour 
Shall lock the farmer in a dreamiless sleep ; 

The felon deems it so, till in his power 
Night puts a score or two of fine fat sheep. 


But now inthe eart perch’d, One step to the 
pallows, 
‘Time whirls like a wind-mill, before a north- 
wester ; 
Swilt as old maids tongue-wheels, that are fresh 
greas’d by malice, 
Or miss in a bail-room, who never can rest 
her, 
Or fleas, nimbly skipping, that old women 
pester. 


Mark yon poor poet, pensive, passing by, 
Shoeless, and ragged, and with napless hat, 
Bare of its fur, as any mangy cat, 





| No Gre to warm him, save what lights his eye! 





Titl rews boy, shiv’ring, brings the prafe. 
round, 
S:uff’d with th’ effusions of his maniac brain 
Time diags his waggon-wheels thro’ miry 
ground, 
O’er mountains high, as those ’tw xt I’rance 
and Spain. 


Rapid as chariots at th? Olympic games, 
‘Lime wheels, when flattery honeys in his ear, 
When Critic breezes waft the poet up, 
To shine, the brightest star, in poetry’s high 
ephere. 


How rapid Time whirls, while old maids, blear- 
eyed, listen, 
To courtiers, whose lips blow the trumpet of 
fashion ; 
And, when fann’d by poiiteness, their embers 
of passion, 
How their wat’ry, flat eye-balls like dew-drops 
do glisten,. 


When, snake-like, coiled, within her winter bed, 
Afan fills her second-mourning-coloured head ; 
When her friend, Mrs. Burton, so smiling 
appears, 
>Mid noisy brats list’ning, 
Her eyes brightly glist’ning, 
As each pretty prattler hums loud in hé 
ears ; 


When inthe bail-room, with cream-colour’d lace, 
Whose wrinkles equal her cream-colour’d face, 
Where youth and beauty meet a lover’s hand, 
Aud sidelong glances, and a warm,—warm 
squeeze, 


| While she, neglected, shivers at her stand, 


Ratt’jing, like bones of skeletons, her knees; 


When by the finger-end of her kid-glove, 
Some beau, to supper, mutt’ring curses, takes 
her, 
Where, soon as he can spy a warmer love, 


Without much ceremony, pleas’d forsakes 
her. 


When o’er the gazette, to the “ Temple of 
Hymen,” 
Her eyes quickly rushing, 
She sighs, deeply blushing, 
And pities the credulous, lost girls that tie men. 


When she thinks on the days of her youth, thas 
3 are gone, 
Her fond hopes miscarried, 
Deserted, unmarried, 
*« No flesh of her flesh, and no bone of her 
bone,” 
Nought to do but to pour to the winds her sad 
moan, 
Or to pour out her tea, with her scandal and 
groan, 


Lie in comp’ny all day,—and at night /ye alone 


Time then, on gouty feet, creeps tardil 
As Dutch-built merchantmen, becalm’d at 
Sea, : 


AFR re CO Be 
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